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AN AERIAL CAMERA HEATED BY ELECTRICITY FOR HIGH-ALTITUDE PHOTOGRAPHY. A WARM JACKET 
GUARDS METAL AND LENS AGAINST THE EFFECTS OF COLD. 


When Flying Fortresses are photographing from a height of four or five miles produced and these obviously would be useless to the specialists who interpret 
above the earth, the camera has to be protected from the intense cold of the air photographs. As electricity has to be provided for the operation of the 
upper atmosphere by means of a snugly-fitting jacket which is warmed by cameras, some of the current Is easily diverted to the heating element stitched 
electricity. Without this protection, the metal body of the camera would within the camera's jacket. Photographs of the results caused by precision 
contract, thus throwing the lens out of focus, and, moreover, the lens elements bombing by Flying Fortresses of enemy targets are made successful with the aid 
would also be forced out of position. Thus, fuzzy photographs would be of warmed-up cameras. Other photographs appear on subsequent pages. 
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AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY METHODS OF THE U.S. ARMY AIR FORCES: 


cy" pictures illus- 
trate some of 
the latest photographic 
methods and instru- 
ments employed by 
the U.S. Army Air 
Forces for reconnais- 
sance and map-making 
purposes. The latest 
and most interesting 
invention is the shut- 
terless continuous-strip 
camera, which photo- 
graphs a long, unin- 
terrupted view of a 
wide belt of territory. 
Used on _ high-speed 
aircraft, the camera 
contains a film which 
travels steadily past 
an open slit at a speed 
synchronised with the 
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(LEFT.) TRIPLE CAMERAS 
MOUNTED IN THE NOSE 
OF A FLYING FORTRESS. 
THEY RECORD WIDE 
AREAS OF ENEMY 
TERRITORY BY WHAT 
IS KNOWN AS THE TRI- 
METROGON SYSTEM. 
THE CENTRAL CAMERA 
POINTS VERTICALLY TO 
EARTH AND THE OTHERS 
ARE SET OBLIQUELY TO 
INCLUDE TERRITORY 
BEYOND THAT WHICH 
IS RECORDED BY THE 
CENTRAL CAMERA. 


(RIGHT.) WHEN THE 
VERTICAL AND OBLIQUE 
PRINTS MADE BY THE 
TRI-METROGON CAMERAS 
ARE JOINED TOCETHER, 
A WIDE BELT OF TERRI- 

TORY 1S RECORDED. 


Continued.| 

flying a planned course 
to photograph 20,000 
square miles of terri- 
tory in three hours. 
The pictures are then 
joined together and 
translated into aerial. 
navigation maps. The 
process is so swift that 
on one occasion a fin- 
ished map embracing 
89,000 square miles 
of Africa was ready 
for use a week after 
the tri-metrogon films 
reached the United 
States. These cameras 
are largely fitted to 
Flying Fortresses, 
which have shown 
themselves to be as 
effective in this form 
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aircraft's ground- 
speed, and thus records — 7 oo & of war work as they 
pin-sharp details of lees ‘ "eae are in their more 
the ground below. famous réle of day- 
Another innovation is light precision _bomb- 
the tri-metrogon ing. The technique of 
system, devised mainly aerial photography has 
for swift and accurate reached a high stage 
map-making. Using Bes a of perfection since the 
three wide-angle-lens 2 ae at he : pioneer work of the 
cameras, one mounted are ‘ - a oN , Royal Flying Corps 
vertically and the aie : . : ; ea began in France in 
others at oblique angles Sa Eo : ee . Pi der ome 1914, when primitive 
(as seen in one of our per : or ap ; Be rally CS aerial cameras with 
pictures), the system separately exposed 
plates were used in 


enables an_ aircraft 
[Continued opposite. 60 m.p.h. aircraft. 


A MODEL SHOWING HOW 
AIRCRAFT FLYING A 
STRAIGHT COURSE TAKE 
SIMULTANEOUSLY ONE 
VERTICAL AND TWO 
OBLIQUE VIEWS, WHICH, 
OVERLAPPING EACH 
OTHER, INCLUDE A WIDE 
AREA OF THE GROUND 
BELOW, FROM HORIZON 
TO HORIZON. THREADS 
REPRESENT PERSPECTIVE 
LINES WHICH CAN BE 
PROJECTED FOR MAP- 
MAKING. 


(LEFT.) EXPERTS STUDY 
TWO TYPES OF AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS. ON THE 
LEFT IS SHOWN A 
** CONTINUOUS-STRIP ” 
RECORDING. (RIGHT.) A 
SERIES OF OVERLAPPING 
PRINTS RECORDED BY A 
SEPARATE EXPOSURE 
FOR EACH PHOTOGRAPH, 


(RIGHT.) A “‘ CONTINUOUS- 
STRIP’ PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN BY A CAMERA 
WHICH HAS NO 
SHUTTER. THE FILM 
MOVES PAST A NARROW 
SLIT IN THE CAMERA, 
AND HAS ITS SPEED 
SYNCHRONISED WITH 
THE GROUND-SPEED OF 
THE AEROPLANE, 
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CAMERAS AND DEVICES FOR MAPPING AND RECONNAISSANCE. 


course 
20,000 
terri- 
hours. 
then 

and 
aerial. 
. The 
t that 
a fin- 
racing 
miles 
ready 
after 
films 
nited 
meras 
ed to 
sses, 
shown 


be as 
form 4 HEAD-ON VIEW OF THE NOSE OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC FLYING FORTRESS, SHOWING THE 


they PHOTOGRAPHER IN THE BOMBARDIER’S POSITION, CONTROLLING HIS TRI-METROGON CAMERAS. 


more 
day- WHEN THE BASE FOR A M ER MAP IS BEING PREPARED, A WEB OF TEMPLATES IS SET 


bomb- QUT, AND THEIR INTERSECTIONS INDICATE THE LOCATION OF PROMINENT LANDMARKS. 


que of 





eo g 
FIVE CAMERAS—TWO LONG-FOCUS ONES FOR RECONNAISSANCE, AND THREE SHORTER ONES ; 
FOR WIDE-ANGLE MAPPING SURVEYS--BEING LOADED INTO THE NUSE OF A 400-M.P.H. A TENT wARK-ROOM INSIDE A PHOTOGRAPHIC BOMBER. EXPOSED FILMS ARE DEVELOPED 
r-38 FIGHTER ADAPTED FOR PHOTOGRAPHY. DURING THE FLIGHT AND EITHER BROUGHT TO BASE OR PARACHUTED TO UNITS IN THE FIELD. 
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E have been so busy “ debunking ”’ our traditional 
leaders in England during the past half- 
century that as a ruling class they are virtually 
defunct. Mr. Churchill is an almost solitary survival ; 
and even the most convinced Fabian, surveying his 
handiwork, must feel grateful that there has been at 
least one exception to his levelling triumphs. The 
old aristocrat whose birth—as well as genius—wafted 
him into the Cabinet at thirty saved England at 
sixty-five ; social inequality, possibly for the last time 
in our history, was justified in one of her children. 
A real leader, if ever there was one, the Prime Minister 
stands proudly at the end of a great line of British 
hereditary leaders which includes Wellington, Crom- 
well and his own forbear, Marlborough. To-day the 
country gentleman 
scarcely exists. a 
His acres are sold ; i 
his place in the 
legislature has 
passed to the 
financier and the 
trade union official. 
And England is 
without hereditary 
leaders. They are 
no longer provided 
for her in private 
families specialising 
in the craft. They 
have to emerge 
nowadays in a 
larger world. 
Before the war it 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


produced, with sly triumph, from under the General’s 
mattress. I shall always remember how, when pre- 
paring a series of broadcasts on the National Character 
several years before the war, I was expressly warned 
by an official of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
that, in speaking of the Adventurer as a national type, 
I must be careful to concentrate on spiritual adventures 
and refrain from stressing the adventures of the re- 
actionary types who got involved themselves in blood 
and fighting. The philosophy of the school-marm 
and the Children’s Hour had become the current 
philosophy of England. 

Under the surface, of course, the national virtues, 
the national toughness and, deep down, the national 
virility and fire persisted. When Hitler’s blitzkrieg 
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has to be taught. Our wartime statesmen, perhaps 
out of deference to the prevailing philosophy of our 
democracy, possibly out of a higher wisdom, fortunately 
eschewed all pretence that our more expensive homes 


- and schools were any longer breeding the qualities 


required. Every candidate for a commission in the 
three Services, they decreed, would have to go through 
the ranks. Therefore, when the military débAcle of 
1940 had emphasised the essential need for trained 
and superlative leadership on the battlefield, we were 


- in the embarrassingly happy position of starting with 


an almost clean slate. The Army grasped its oppor- 
tunity and did the most astonishing job in the history 
of British education. It put back in three years all 
the things which had been omitted from our educa- 
tional and indus- 
trial system for 
thirty. It had to. 
For this was the 
. indispensable plat- 
form from which an 
invasion of the Nazi 
Continent and the 
liberation of its en- 
slaved peoples could 
alone be mounted. 
For the pace and 
technical complex- 
ity of modern war 
requires leadership 
of the very highest 
quality. It demands 
far more than an 
Alexander or a 








was generally A FIELD-BATTERY GUN TAKING UP ITS POSITION. THE ACTION OF LOADING A FIELD-BATTERY GUN. Montgomery at the 
assumed that there The engraving on the left represents a field-battery gun taking up its position in a canter. ‘‘ The piece of ordnance is attached or ‘limbered up’ top, though this in 
was no need to to an ammunition carriage, capable of carrying two gunners, or privates, whilst the drivers are also drilled so as to be able to serve at the gun in itself is hard enough 
make them at action, in case of casualties. Having reached its destination, and been detached or ‘ unlimbered’ from the front carriage, we now see the action of toobtain. Nogen- 
all We know loading (right) ; the ramrod having at its other extremity a sheep-skin mop, larger than ths bore of the piece, and called ‘a sponge’ . . . the touch: l - 

° hole or ‘ vent ’ is covered by the thumb of a gunner and the air, being thus excluded, the fire, which often remains within the bore, attached to either ere, = Sowerer 
better to-day. — portions of cartridge-case or wadding, is extinguished.” skilled, can win a 

The _ essential modern battle 


ee 


qualities of leader- 
ship are faith, courage and resolution. 
There are many others, but these are 
indispensable. Since the old families, 
taxed, legislated and derided out of 
business, no longer breed these virtues 
automatically—at least, not on a scale 
comparable with a great nation’s need 
—they can only be produced by general 
education. But our pre-war system of 
education, many though its merits were, 
was not concerned with evoking these. 
Neither our Secondary nor our Uni- 
versity scholastic curriculum troubled 
itself at all with the ingredients of 
leadership. : The virtues they sought 
to inculcate were entirely intellec- 
tual: utilitarian technical knowledge, 
memory, abstract logic, verbal bril- 
liance and the open mind. There was 
a good deal of rather vague talk about 
team-spirit, but it scarcely came to 
very much in the upshot. In the 
years immediately before the war, 
team-spirit, as opposed to partisan- 
ship, was not conspicuous 
younger generation of any class. So 
far as it survived in our educational 
practice at all, it was the product of 
the traditionalist public school, with its penchant for 
organised games and house and collegiate loyalty. But 
this was more a thing of the past than the present, and 
seemed to be dying. The old school tie was becoming 
a popular and Press symbol for reaction and stupidity. 
By 1939 it had become the hall-mark of an 
‘‘ educated "’ and “ progressive "’ citizen that he dis- 
trusted faith and enthusiasm, derided courage and 
prudently refrained from decisive belief and conduct. 
The possession of any of these attributes was apt to 
set a man apart as peculiar: an object of suspicion 
and dislike. Those who had possessed them in the 
past, and by virtue of them had led the thought and 
action of England in their day, were forgotten or 
“ debunked "’ ; it was not for nothing that the martyr 
Gordon was the especial target of Lytton Strachey’s 
corroding malice. The latter could only account for 
his enthusiasm by the whisky bottle which he 





On August 
least one-tenth of the city of Kingston was destroyed by fire. 
of “The Times,” “that the fire consumed about 600 


in the from £200,000 to £300,009. The black population rendered little or no assistance, observing, ‘Get 





“VIEW OF KINGSTON, JAMAICA.” 


26, 1843, the anniversary of the great storm which desolated Jamaica in 1722, at 
by a correspondent 
the estimated value of 


It was sta 
stores, etc., 


those who ordered our pigs to be killed to put out your fire.’” 
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burst through the soft crust of our contemporary 
fashion of thought and living in 1940, we suddenly 
found these things again—the solid rock on which 
for a black year a quaking world rested. Because 
of ancient virtues, still bred in the bone, the British 
people ‘‘ stood and earth’s foundations stayed.” But 
that was only the beginning of our task. It was not 
enough to defy the Nazi and stand up to his pommel- 
ling. Somehow we had got to find a way to raise his 
ugly weight off a crushed and bleeding civilisation: 
And for that we needed leaders: not only Winston 
Churchill and a handful of professional sailors, soldiers 
and airmen, but a whole legion of Elizabethan captains 
and adventurers. Thousands of peace-loving, un- 
inspired and doubt-ridden young Englishmen were 
called upon to tread, as of old, the path of a King. 

At first we were dismally short of good leaders. 
For leadership, whether in the nursery or the school, 


against first-rate 
troops—and the Germans are first-rate 
troops—without a sufficiency of highly 
trained leadership down to the smallest 
platoon and section. Without that the 
best-laid plans will goawry. War to-day 
is not a mere matter of sitting in a 
trench and killing or getting killed : it is 
a matter of combining a number of 
highly technical operations at immense 
speed in a whirlwind of rapidly 
moving objects, amid every circum- 
stance of terror, shock and confusion. 
Only the mind and body that can 
ride, calm, resolute and _ collected, 
through that tornado of commotion 
and upheaval, can survive and emerge 
victorious. In the early and middle 
days of the Libyan campaign, our 
greatest problem was the shortage 
of well-trained officers. The Germans 
< knew this, and whenever they captured 
a British officer they flew him straight 
off to the European prison - house 
to make sure that we should not 
recapture him. 

We are not short of good officers 
now, as the Nazis have already dis- 
covered on the fields of North Africa 
and Sicily and are likely soon to discover on other 
fields. Since 1940 we have been training men in tens 
of thousands to “ ride the whirlwind and command 
the storm.’’ In the great battle schools of the new 
Army, thousands of young men have been inculcated 
with the virtues of tempered courage and self-control, 
finished knowledge of an intricate and arduous craft, 
resolution, self-reliance and realistic judgment, above 
all, faith—with its products—enthusiasm and vitality. 
They can lead because they have so much to give 
and are glad and willing to give it. In the great mass 
of the nation, they are still only a tiny minority— 
the little leaven that ‘‘leaveneth the whole lump.” 
But their faith and gifts are the expression of the highest 
needs and hopes of their comrades—the millions who 
for three years have been striving by sweat and blood 
and tears to manufacture victory out of unspeakable 
disaster. 
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A POMMEL OF CRYSTAL. 4 
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HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI.'S GIFT TO HEROIC 
STALINGRAD : THE SWORD IN ITS SCABBARD. 


THE STEEL-HEARTED CITIZENS OF 


ww eee. 


AE HILT OF THE SWORD: IN WROUGHT SILVER, WITH ; 


LATTER IS COVERED WITH PERSIAN LAMBSKIN. 
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WEAPON, BLADED OF THE FINEST STEEL. 


THE ROYAL ARMS AND CYPHER ON THE “SCABBARD: THE ) 9) THE SWORD OF HONOUR : A TWO-HANDED FIGHTING 


FPAMAAHAM CTAAHHIPAAA*KPEMKUM KAK CTAAb* OT KOPOAA TEOPTA Vi«B 3HAK FAYBOKOFO BOCXULLEHUA BPUTAHQOKOTO HAPOAA 


TO THE STEEL-HEARTED CITIZENS OF STALINGRAD*«THE GIFT OF KING GEORGE VI+IN TOKEN OF THE HOMAGE OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE 


i 
> THE WORDING OF THE ENGRAVED INSCRIPTION ON THE BLADE: ON ONE SIDE IS THE RUSSIAN TEXT AND ON THE OTHER THE ENGLISH. 
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Stalingrad's Sword of Honour, the gift of King George VI. to the steel-hearted citizens 
of Stalingrad, has been completed and is at present touring the provinces after 
having been on view at the Victoria and Albert Museum. It will finally be placed 
in Westminster Abbey for three days before being sent to Russia. The sword, 
designed by Mr. R. Y. Gleadowe, since honoured with the C.V.O., is 4-ft. long; 
a two-handed fighting weapon, it is bladed of the finest steel, hilted in wrought 


silver, and with a pommel of crystal. On the scabbard, covered with ersian iamo- 
skin “of a subtle crimson,” are the royal arms and cypher, and the Russian stars 
in red enamel and gold.. Among the craftsmen responsible for the making of the 
sword, Mr. L. G. Durbin, gold and silver work, has been honoured with the M.V.O., 
whilst Mr. C. R. Hughes, Clerk of the Goldsmiths’ Company, to whom was originally 
entrusted the arrangements for the production of the sword, receives the C.V.O. 
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“ THE MAKING OF THE INDIAN PRINCES ms By EDWARD THOMPSON. 4 
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A GREAT PROBLEM DISCUSSED. / 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


HAD better begin by quoting the publisher’s 

note on this book. It runs thus: “ India’s right 
to independence has been recognised and the Indian 
Princes are now her outstanding constitutional 
problem. The political framework of India was made 
in twenty years, 1799-1819, between the death of 
Tipu Sultan and the elimination of the:Peshwa, the 
Head of the Maratha Confederacy. This period 
contained three major wars and much- 
minor campaigning. Without a study 
of these twenty all-important years, 
the question of the Princes, their 
status and extent of their sovereignty, 
their rights and origins, cannot be 
understood. The period has another 
claim on our interest. No period 
of British history produced so 
attractive and gifted a company of 
leaders. Many of the Indian chief 
characters are of the same unusual 
quality.” This is fortified by the 
first sentence in our author’s pre- 
face: ‘‘ Now that India’s right to 
independence has been acknow- 
ledged, the Princes’ rights and status 
remain our outstanding constitutional 
problem.” 

In other words, our author wishes 
in some way to get round--I won’t © 
mention “scraps of paper’’—our 
treaties with the Princes. I rather 
doubt whether, if this country or 
Europe were under discussion, he 
would pay much attention to anti- 
quity of pedigree; but, since the 
Indian Princes are under discussion, 
he very forcibly argues that most of 
them are mere eighteenth-century 
parvenus, descended from officials of 
the Great Mogul. British service to 
India he epitomises in sentences 
like these: ‘‘ The 1803 campaign 
inaugurated the long period of 
what C. E. Montague has styled 
‘ gymkhana wars.’. It was the type 
and epitome of colonial campaigns 
of the next hundred years, a norm 
from which only the Gurkha, 
Afghan and Sikh campaigns seriously 





MARSHAL BADOGLIO (LEFT) WITH LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR 
NOEL MASON MACFARLANE, HEAD OF THE ANGLO~- U.S. 
MILITARY MISSION TO THE BADOGLIO GOVT. IN ITALY. 


deviated. An Isandlwana or the cutting-up of isolated 
levies in the Sudan have been regrettable incidents, 
but they hardly ruffled even the edges of a strength as 
invincible as some engine pitted against flesh and 
blood. They could quickly be set right, for the 





*“ The Making of the Indian Princes." By Edward Thompson. 
(Oxford University Press; 208.) 


equivalents of panzers and Luftwaffe were then ours ; 
as a Victorian poet observed : 


Whatever happens, we have got 
The Maxim gun, which they have not. 


‘“One reason for British negligence of all Indian 
affairs has been our perception of the fact that most 
of our triumphs in India have been of pinchbeck 





COLLABORATING WITH THE ALLIES: 
OF ITALY’S MILITARY GOVERNMENT. 


These, the first pictures taken since the surrender of Italy of Marshal Badoglio, Italian 
Prime Minister, show him with Lieut.-General Sir Noel Mason Macfarlane outside the /talian 
Naval Headquarters in: Southern Italy. Badoglio was called upon to form a new Govern- 


ment when Mussolini resigned, and he was in power 
when Italy surrendered. Now, with his headquarters in 
Southern Italy, he is collaborating with Allies. 
Lieut.-General Sir Noel Mason Macfarlane is Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief, Gibraltar and, as weicoted i 
head of the Anglo-U.S. Military Mission i 

succeeded Lord rt as Governor and C. inc. ‘Ooraltes 
last year, havine commanded there after Dunkirk. He 

also led the Military Mission to Moscow. 


quality. In our inmost mind we decline to argue 
the point of precedence between Assaye and 
Albuera, or the Mutiny (despite the lavish 
squandering of V.C.s which contemporary 
hysteria demanded) and the Crimea.” 

I don’t know what all that means, unless 
it means an underrating of all our achieve- 
ments in India and all the heroism of our 
troops during the Mutiny, when neither 
Mr. Thompson nor I earned those cheap V.C.s, 
one of which was earned by the late Lord 
Roberts. There is scholarship and research 
in this book, and it certainly should be read 
by every Englishman who cares about India, 
whether he has been a medical missionary, 
twenty years ago, as the author has, or 
whether, like myself, he has never been to 
India, but has had Indian friends of all 
ranks and religions. 

But the question which arises is: ‘‘ How 
shall we break our word ; or, failing that, how 
shall we get the Princes to. modify the 
Treaties ?"’ Just before writing this, I have 
had a talk with an eminent Indian who has also 
read this book. He is largely of Mr. Thompson's 
mind, and talks about the Atlantic Charter. He says 
that some of the Princes’ States are better run than 
British India, and that some are worse run; but that 
“the people’ should decide. I said to him: “ Do 
you want us to clear out?” “ No,” said he; “ and 
you have done a great deal for us, but you ought to 
have educated us more quickly for self-government.” 


““We’ve done 


MARSHAL BADOGLIO, 


it as quickly 
as we could,” 
said I, ‘‘ but we 
had to _ begin 
with irrigation, 
sanitation, and 
the abolition of 


MR. EDWARD 


“ 


THOMPSON, THE 

AUTHOR OF “ THE MAKING OF THE 

INDIAN PRINCES,” THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Edward Thompson, M.C., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, and Moncure Conway 
Memorial Lecturer, 1942, was educational 
missionary to Bankura Collegé, Bengal, 
from “1910-1922; taking part in the cam- 
Palestine, lesopotamia, 1916-1917, and 
‘alestine, 1918. 8. His publications include 
Krishna Kumari,” ‘An Indian Day,” 
“A History of India, ” “Lord Metcalfe,” 
and a number of other books on a wide 
variety of subjects. 


suttee “and child-marriage, and 
we have these complications of 
caste and religion on hand. What 
do you really want us to do? 
Leave you to the Japanese ? ” 

-““Tf you had moved more 
quickly,’’ said he, “‘ and let us run 
our own Army, we should be capa- 
ble of looking after the Japanese 
ourselves.”” ‘‘ Look at to-day, and 
not the past,”’ said I, as though 
I were talking to an Irishman ; 
‘‘what do we do now?” “ Stay 
in India,’ he said, ‘“ and educate 
our people to self-government.” 
** And the States of the Princes ? ”” 
Iasked. The reply was that the 
wishes of the population would 
depend on the character of the 
Princes; the peasant wishes to 
cultivate his soil and not to be 
oppressed. 

That applies all over the 
world. Pope wrote: 

For forms of government let fools 

contest, 

Whate’er is best administered is 
PRIME MINISTER best. 

Most of us merely want to 
*‘ cultivate our garden’’; there 
are persons in the offing now 





TALKING TOGETHER’ OUTSIDE THE ITALIAN NAVAL H.Q. IN 
SOUTHERN ITALY: 
SIR NOEL MASON MACFARLANE, GOVERNOR AND C.-IN.-C., GIBRALTAR. 


MARSHAL BADOGLIO AND LIEUT.-GENERAL 


as possible future Prime Ministers of England who, 
if they attain that high office, will make me seriously 
think of becoming a naturalised Italian. 

But as to the Indian Princes, even if their pedigrees 
are not so august as the heraldic Mr. Thompson 
demands, I had rather we altered our treaties with 
them by negotiation than by fracture. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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ITALY: TERRIBLE DESTRUCTION AND CARNAGE AT 





A RADIO PICTURE OF. SUNKEN “AXIS SUPPLY 
SHIPS .LYING - BESIDE BOMB-WRECKED WAREHOUSES IN THE - HARBOUR. 


*¥ THE TOLL OF, WAR IN NAPLES: 
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NAPLES. 
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- FALLEN CRANES AND A. HUGE SUPPLY SHIP LITERALLY BLASTED ASHORE AT NAPLES— ¥ 


THE EFFECTS OF .POWERFUL ALLIED BOMBING WHEN IN ENEMY HANDS. 





AS the Allies reached 

Naples the waterfront 
presented a pathetic sight. 
Buildings lay in ruins, great 
piles of débris lay strewn 
about the roadway, and 
what had not been demo- 
lished by bombs the enemy 
had made 
Apart from ships scuttled 
by the 
large vessels sunk by our 


uninhabitable. 


Germans, several 
own bombs lay scattered 
round the moles and quays. 
The Italian cruiser ‘‘ Atten- 
dele,"’ set on fire by Allied 
bombs, lies in the harbour, 
and a 22,000-ton passenger 
liner rests on its side. The 
naval opinion was that the 
harbour was 90 per cent. 
unoperational for the time 
being, but already. repairing 
gangs are at work improving 
conditions. German. atroci- 
ties were terrible in Naples. 
Mass massacres were carried 
out. The most despicable 
of all enemy atrocity was 
when they attacked hos- 
pitals for food, and the 
hospital staffs had to fight 
them off with machine- 
guns, hundreds being slain 














5 F 
? A GENERAL VIEW OF THE COMMERCIAL HARBOUR AREA OF ITALY’S THIRD GREATEST CITY, REVEALING A SCENE OF UTTER DEVASTATION OVER ¥ 
‘ ‘ A GREAT AREA, WITH SUNKEN SHIPS AND GREAT MASSES OF BUILDINGS IN RUINS. i 
: ‘ 
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A MEDLEY OF WRECKED AND CAPSIZED ENEMY VESSELS BESTREW THE WATERFRONT. 
NAPLES WAS THE MAIN GERMAN BASE FOR THE WAR IN AFRICA. 
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NOT A SWIMMING-BATH, BUT THE MAIN RAILWAY STATION OF NAPLES UNDER WATER “% 
WHEN THE GERMANS DESTROYED THE WATER MAINS BEFORE RETREATING. { 
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AST week, after being held up for some 

days north of .Naples, the Fifth Army 
began to press on northward. First it 
established a bridgehead, probably a small 
one, north of the Volturno, somewhere near 
Capua; then it captured that town, which 
lies on the north bank of the river and on 
a main road running northward from Naples ; 
then it closed up to the river between Capua 
and the coast. Meanwhile, on the east coast 
the Eighth Army had been engaged in heavy fighting at 
Termoli, which it had secured by means of a landing 
operation, and on the Biferno, which enters the Adriatic 
just to the south. It repelled a strong counter-attack, led 
by the 16th Panzer Division, brought over from the west 
coast. It afterwards pushed on and secured a footing on 
the high ground beyond Termoli. It seems clear that the 
enemy made a determined attempt to prevent the effective 
junction of the forces landed from the.sea and those moving 
up the coast, but he did not succeed, and the transfer of 
the 16th Panzer Division from one side of Italy to the 
other doubtless profited the Fifth Army. There have, 
however, been ominous reports of waterlogged ground south 
of the Volturno, which suggest that difficulties will be even 
greater further on. The real marshes of this region are 
situated north of the Volturno, those swamps of Minturnz 
in which Marius sought refuge from Sulla. The season is 
not propitious for operations on the shore of the Gulf 
of Gaeta. 

It is, however, worth remembering that this region 
was the scene of a famous winter campaign 443 years ago. 
In early November 1503 the French and their Italian 
allies on the west bank of the Garigliano faced an inferior 
Spanish army under “the Great Captain,’’ Gonzalo de 
Cordoba, on the east bank. After fierce fighting the French 
established a bridge across the river some three miles 
inland and fortified a bridgehead on the east bank. They 
could not debouch from it, however, and even if that had 
been possible would have been unable to bring guns or 
wheeled vehicles into the marsh beyond. For weeks the 
two armies faced one another under continuous falls of rain 
and snow, enduring terrible sufferings. Of the two the 
French stood the test the worse, sickness, desertion and 
even something akin to mutiny being rife among the troops. 
If anything, the Spaniards held the more unfavourable 
ground, but they had the inspiration of a great leader, who 
lived in a hut close up to the front and—though he had 
turned sixty—squelched through the knee-deep mud to 
visit the outposts every day. At the end of December 
Gonzalo succeeded in throwing a bridge across the Garigliano 
higher up and on drier ground, eight miles inland. He took 
the enemy by surprise and swept them away from the river 
bank. The French broke up their bridge downstream, 
but the Spaniards captured many of the boats of which it 
was formed, and effected fresh crossings at this point. 
The French camps were over-run and the army retreated 
headlong. Ten miles along the coast Gonzalo caught it 
in the defile leading to Formio, and after a hard struggle 
utterly routed it. The Battle of the Garigliano was decisive, 
the French losing a third of their force in killed and prisoners 
and all their guns and baggage. 

I may be forgiven for discussing this ancient fight, 
because it illustrates the fact that it is not impossible for 
determined troops under a determined leader to force their 
way through this watery coast zone. I may add that there 
exist several factors which would render it easier to do so 
to-day. The season is not so far advanced. The marshes 
have now been partially drained and cultivated. And it 
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OUR NEW 17-POUNDER ANTI-TANK GUN: VERY MOBILE AND QUICK-FIRING, IT HAS PROVED ITS 
GREAT VALUE AS A “ TANK-BUSTER,” BOTH IN TUNISIA AND ITALY. 


Details hitherto secret are now available of Britain’s new 17-pounder gun now in action in Italy. First used 
against the enemy during Rommel’s retreat in Tunisia, its range and 
gun measures over 24 ft. from muzzle to trail. Semi-automatic breach z i 
It has a split trail for wide traverse and a muzzle brake to absorb recoil, and mobility so that it can 

ed itself a splendid tank-buster and was the British answer to Hitler’s super-heavy tanks. 


to spring surprises. It has prov 


is not now a question of operating in the coast zone only. 
Gonzalo’s whole force was of the strength of a single modern 
division, 15,000 men, The present Allied army group 
comprises a considerable ®umber of divisions and stretches 
across the country from the Tyrrhenian Sea to the Adriatic. 
he roads are somewhat more numerous and very much 
better than they were in the sixteenth century. 
Opportunities will thus arise for turning the marsh area 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
THE ALLIES IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


from inland, though admittedly movement on the slopes of 
the Apennines is not an easy matter. On the whole, 
however, it would seem probable that the next advance 
will come on General Montgomery’s side. The situation 
is not wholly satisfactory, because only about five German 
divisions are so far directly engaged, though obviously 
most of those in Northern Italy would not be there but for 
the threat created by the Allied operations in the south. 
The occupation of 
Sardinia and 
Corsica is highly 
satisfactory, 
because it may to 
some extent 
enable the Allied 
air forces to 
operate in 
advance of the 
armies, though 
here again less 
loss than one 
would have liked 
to see was inflicted 
upon the enemy 
during the with- 
drawal. 
Meanwhile, in 
the Dodecanese 
and on the Greek 
island of Samos, 
lying just north 
of that group, 
affairs have gone 
decidedly less 
well. The Italian 
garrison of Cos has 
been overcome by 
the Germans and 
not more than a 
mere handful at 
most of the small 
British force 
which was landed 
can have survived 
in the mountains. 
The airfield, which 
was of the highest 
importance for the whole venture, and from which bomb- 
ing attacks on Rhodes had been carried out, was lost at 
the outset. The prospects on Leros and Samos do not 
look bright. There would be no possibility of establishing 
a landing-ground upon either owing to their mountainous 
nature, though Leros has several sheltered bays providing 
good harbours, and was used by the Italians asa base for 
small naval craft. We have taken counter-action which has 
been up to a point effective. A German convoy has been 
destroyed in the Aigean by our light naval forces and an 
attack upon another island, Symi—not previously announced 
to have been 
occupied by us— 
has been repulsed. 
My own personal 
view is that we 
made a mistake 
in entering the 
Dodecanese 
before we were 
ready to do so in 
sufficient strength. 
We possibly 
banked too 
heavily on the 
Strength of the 
Italian garrison of 
Rhodes, which 
was friendly. 
Rhodes is the key 
to the whole 
archipelago, and 
the Italian force 
was ample, on 
paper, to defend 
it. But it was only 
on paper. The 
island fell after a 
very slight resis- 
tance to the 
Germans. It was 
the sort of action 
which many 
publicists are con- 
stantly urging, 
and it may be 
hoped that this 


will prove a lesson 

to them as well as 

woved devastating te a eee Py to the authorities. 
age Sy Ay gh he In all our future 


operations in the 
Mediterranean, 
and perhaps in other theatres, the question of the co-operation 
of others will arise. This may prove valuable, even decisive. 
It will, however, be advisable to treat it as only a marginal 
advantage and to employ British or British and American 
forces in sufficient strength to prevail without it. This is 
even more important as regards the Italians than with other 
peoples, because they are, at least temporarily, down and 
out. Operations with the aid, for example, of Yugoslav 
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guerrillas might be another matter, though 
the general principle that we are prepared to 
rely upon our own resources would be salutory 
in all cases. Rhodes and Cos having been lost to 
the enemy, it may now prove necessary to 
organise a much stronger expedition if we would 
gain possession of the Dodecanese. In the long 
run, it may not prove to be to our disadvantage 
that the Germans have taken the opposite 
course in the A:gean to that which they followed 
in Corsica and Sardinia. In the latter case they decided to 
clear out rather than risk being cut off. In the Zigean they 
have decided to cling on, and this course may entail almost 
equal risk. On the other hand, there can be no doubt that we 
have suffered a secondary setback from the moral point of 
view, and this right under the eyes of our friends the Turks. 
The whole business has been unfortunate, though there is no 
reason to exaggerate it, as there has been a tendency to do. 





OPERATIONS IN THE DODECANESE: SYMI, NORTH-WEST OF RHODES, IN BRITISH HANDS. HERE, ON 
OCTOBER 8, A GERMAN ATTACK WAS REPELLED WITH HEAVY ENEMY LOSSES. 


The little mountainous island of Symi, picturesque, with its vineyards and fig-trees and cypresses, is typical of 

other Dodecanese isles. The situation in these islands is at the moment obscure and somewhat unfortunate. We 

have seen Rhodes and Cos ours for the taking and we have witnessed the heroic episode of Cos end at present 

in misfortune. Disappointed of Rhodes, owing to the surrender of 30,000 Italian troops to 7000 Germans, we 

occupied smaller islands of the group, Cos being far and away the most important because it contained a good 

airfield, and with the absence of fighter cover our seizure of this base was of great importance. We landed about 
1000 British troops and appear to have relied on 3000 Italian troops, who promptly surrendered. 


The powerful Russian offensive which has been launched 
north of the front of the summer campaign, together with 
the establishment of strong bridgeheads beyond the Dnieper, 
will do more than threaten the German front in Russia, 
though that is its chief significance. It will also cause 
Germany serious embarrassment in other theatres. The 
German commentators were already beginning to rejoice 
over the complete stabilisation of the eastern front,.to declare 
—though this was manifestly absurd in any case—that it 
could be held with half the forces previously employed, and 
to proclaim that German problems elsewhere would thus 
be solved. All such hopes have been belied. There seems 
no reason now to expect an onrush of German troops into 
the Balkans, where the Germans are strained, though not 
in a situation which can be called desperate. On the east 
coast of the Adriatic Tito’s partizan forces have been driven 
out of Split, which they held for a time, and the Germans 
are now in possession of every port of value and of the 
majority of the airfields. They are, however, menaced, 
if not in some cases beleaguered, by the Yugoslavs, who 
command most of the roads and railways. Between two 
of the German-held ports, Sibenik and Split, they are still 
established on a section of the coast, and believed to be 
holding Brao, Hvar and other large islands south of Split. 
There lies, or will lie, another field for Allied action. It is, 
however, one even riskier than the Dodecanese, and a glance 
at an orographical map will show how difficult is access 
from the coast to the inland regions. 

The same may to some extent apply to other regions, 
such as Southern France, though there is no sign that 
Western France, the most dangerous theatre of all from 
Germany’s point of view, has been weakened. But, as 
I have previously suggested, our resources in the Mediter- 
ranean are not bottomless. Not enough American forces 
to permit of full-scale offensives at several points at once 
may yet have arrived in the Mediterranean area, and if they 
had, they would severely strain our shipping resources. 
Operations on exterior lines have their advantages, and 
I am no fanatical believer in the efficacy of interior lines ; 
but there can be no doubt thatthe former are expensive 
in transport, which in the present circumstances means 
shipping of all types, up to the largest. There are plenty of 
places where we coutd establish small bodies of troops which 
might cause some embarrassment to the enemy, but their 
maintenance would in most cases be another and a more 
difficult problem. Germany has been sufficiently stretched 
to permit us to take greater risks than would have been 
permissible a few months ago, but she is still strong enough 
to hit back lustily if we rashly drop our guard. 

It must also be borne in mind that if we try to do too 
much we not only risk reverses in the small ventures, but 
also diminish the weight of our main blows. This is a very 
important consideration and one which does not apply to 
the European theatre only. If there were, for example, 
question of embarking upon a new Burmese campaign, 
it would have to be very carefully considered whether 
this would not impose such a strain upon our shipping 
resources as to weaken our offensive in the Mediterranean. 
That would be a fatal result, for which the complete 
reconquest of Burma would not atone. “ First things first ” 
is a good motto in war. 
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U.S. TROOPS ENTERING NAPLES AT 8 A.M. ON OCTOBER I. THE CITY, TAKEN AFTER 
BITTER_ FIGHTING, BEARS DEEP SCARS OF BOMBING AND INCENDIARISM. 
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THE FIFTH ARMY ENTERED NAPLES. 
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* RECCE TROOPS TO ENTER, OUTSIDE NAPLES’ MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS : 7 


fd THE CAR IS FULL OF GARLANDS, AND IS WATCHED BY AN EXPECTANT CROWD. 
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CHEERING CROWDS, AMONG WHOM ARE MANY SOLDIERS WITH THEIR SMALL ARMS, / 


¢ ENTHUSIASTICALLY WELCOME THE MEN OF THE FIFTH ARMY AS THEY MARCH PAST. \ 
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ON WHAT WERE APARTMENT HOUSES NEAR THE WATERFRONT. 


? NAPLES, AN AREA OF GAPING RUINS. AN AMERICAN SOLDIER ON PATROL GAZES { 


The wild joy with which the Neapolitans greeted the first entry of the Allies under 
General Mark Clark, exceeded anything yet experienced. Hysterical people tore men 
bodily from cars and smothered them with embraces. The patrol cars were swamped 
under an avalanche of screeching humans and were halted as effectively as though they 
had’ run into a panzer brigade. Above the hubbub (wrote a Press correspondent) were 
cries of “ Saved!" “ Liberta!" ‘ Viva Inghilterra é America!*' MUHundreds of Italian 





; GENERAL MARK CLARK, G.O.C., FIFTH ARMY, ATTENDED BY HIS STAFF, WALKS 
GRIMLY THROUGH THE NEAPOLITAN STREETS IMMEDIATELY AFTER HIS ENTRY. 
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THE RETREATING GERMANS DELIBERATELY DESTROYED THE WATER VIADUCTS. ¢ 
CIVILIANS IN THEIR DESPERATION SEEK WATER FROM BROKEN SEWER MAINS, \ 
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soldiers fired their rifles into the air. ‘‘ It must have been,” says Mr. Noel Monks, “ one 
of the most amazing scenes in Italian history, certainly in the history of Naples." On 
the other hand, it is being realised that while every Allied advance in Italy is enthusias- 
tically welcomed by the civil population, it is left almost entirely to the British and 
Americans to shed their blood in expelling the Germans. Little or no help is given by 
Italian troops and this is causing strong criticism. 
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VICKERS MACHINE-GUN TEAM COVERING GROUND OVERLOOKING CAVA, NORTH-WEST 
OF SALERNO, WHEN IT WAS STILL IN THE HANDS OF THE ENEMY. 
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“ JEEPS,” 


ABOUT HALF-WAY BETWEEN SALERNO AND BENEVENTO, 
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‘i U.S, SCRAMBLING UP A HILLSIDE UNDER COVER OF SMOKE 
f THEIR INTO THE HILLS OVERLOOKING THE PLAIN OF NAPLES, 


. , 
By the capture of Potenza by the Eighth Army on September 22, a large 
part of it became aligned with the Fifth Army in a continuous, active front, 
stretching from some miles west of Amalfi to the watershed of the Apennines. 
The Allied armies appear to have then regrouped for the attack, the Germans 


RANGER PATROL DURING 


ADVANCE 
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FLANKED BY AMERICAN REINFORCEMENTS ON FOOT, ADVANCING THROUGH A SHELLED STREET OF AVELLINO, 
AFTER THE GERMANS HAD BEEN DRIVEN FROM THE TOWN, 
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THE WAR IN ITALY: BRITISH AND 
THE FIFTH ARMY IN THE DRIVE 


BRITISH TROOPS OF THE FIFTH ARMY SEEN JUST AFTER 
THEY HAD CROSSED A NEW BRIDGE, BUILT IN 
50 MINUTES BY A FIELD COMPANY OF THE R.E. 
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A CAMOUFLAGED GUN STANDS DESERTED OUTSIDE THE 
A WAR-TORN SQUARE IN ACERNO, A TOWN AMONG 
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BRITISH SNIPERS, HAVING PENETRATED CLOSE TO THE ENEMY, OPEN FIRE THROUGH 
A SMASHED DOOR PANEL IN A FARMHOUSE NEAR CAMERELLE, WHILE . 


resisting fiercely on the high ground north of Salerno. The capture of Avigli- 
ano, 10 miles north-west of Potenza, and of Acerno, took the Fifth Army 
ten to fifteen miles onward and somewhat shortened their line. General Clark, 
who conferred with General Montgomery at Fifth Army H.Q. on September 23, 
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AMERICAN TROOPS IN ACTION WITH 
FROM SALERNO TOWARDS NAPLES. 
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4, ITALIAN SOLDIERS ASSISTING ALLIED TROOPS IN FIRING 
ON GERMAN SNIPERS AMONG THE RUINS OF CASTELLA- 
MARE ON THE COAST OF THE GULF OF NAPLES. 
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THE ITALIAN FLAG 


ARRIVAL OF ALLIED TRANSPORT 


DOOR OF A RESTAURANT AS AMERICAN TROOPS ENTER 
THE MOUNTAINS TO THE EAST OF SALERNO. 





ANOTHER BRITISH SOLDIER, IN THE SAME FARMHOUSE, DOES SOME SNIPING 
THROUGH A WINDOW, PICTURES TAKEN DURING THE ADVANCE FROM SALERNO. 
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met all this time far stronger resistance than the Eighth Army, having to 
wipe out one strong-point after another in difficult mountainous country— 
some of which is shown elsewhere in this issue. North-west of Salerno, on 
September 25, he captured Cava di Tirreni, the fighting being hottest on the 
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U.S. RANGERS BRING MORTAR FIRE TO BEAR ON A HILL HELD BY THE ENEMY. 
THE RANGERS HAD BEEN LANDED NORTH OF SALERNO TO CLEAR THE HILLS. % 
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FLIES ABOVE A RUBBLE-STREWN STREET OF RESINA AS THE TOWN’S INHABITANTS WATCH THE 


VEHICLES. RESINA WAS THE LAST TOWN OF SIZE CAPTURED BEFORE NAPLES. 
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ENTERING 
GERMANS. 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, 
OF THE RETREATING 


A PATROL OF BRITISH TROOPS, FIGHTING 
THE VILLAGE OF PUGLIANO ON THE HEELS 


two roads by which he was forcing a way across the mountains. One winds 
its way over a high pass towards Benevento; the other starts west of Salerno 
at Vietri, climbs across the base of Sorrento Peninsula and drops into the 
plain east of Vesuvius. Here was the scene of the fighting shown. 
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THE WAR IN ITALY: THE FIFTH ARMY HEWS ITS WAY TOWARDS NAPLES. 
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% AT THE APPROACHES TO NAPLES: 











A BRITISH ANTI-TANK GUN CREW IN ACTION 
NEAR TORRE ANNUNZIATA, A COASTAL VILLAGE NEAR VESUVIUS. 





THE THREE WARK CORRESPONDENTS—SEEN ON RIGHT—SHORTLY AFTERWARDS KILLED, 7 
rd : _" ? WATCHING GERMAN PRISONERS AT SCAFATI. THEY WERE WILLIAM MUNDAY (LEFT), * 
ts ; - STEWART SALE (HIDDEN) AND A. B. AUSTIN. 
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» SELF-PROPELLED “ BISHOPS ’”? MOVING FORWARD TO CLEAN UP ENEMY ‘MACHINE-GUN 
NESTS NEAR CAVA: CHEERFUL YOUNG BRITISH SOLDIERS CHECKING UP 
+ GOING INTO ACTION, 


Jy A ““ BISHOP’ IN ACTION NEAR CAVA. THESE MOBILE GUNS WERE AMONG THE FIRST 
ES EA ARTILLERY TO LAND, AND RENDERED 
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A FINE ACCOUNT OF THEMSELVES. i. 




















GERMAN MARK IV.’S DESTROYED BY ALLIED MORTAR FIRE AT VIETRI. THE 
_WAS DRIVEN FROM HEIGHTS ON EACH SIDE OF A DEFILE. 

















LUMN OF SHERMAN TANKS HALTED BEFORE ENTERING 


ENEMY ¢ } 4 LONG co 
’ OF SALERNO, WHILE THE ROAD 


CAVA, NORTH-WEST 





; IS BEING SWEPT FOR MINES. 
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Mostly these photographs represent critical battles from 3 a.m. on September 22 and timed and co-ordinated, and gradually General Clark's land forces were able to straighten 
23, when the Fifth Army, under cover of intense artillery and air bombardment, their line. The troops reported very accurate bombing of “ pin-point” targets just 
continued their advance towards Naples despite severe enemy resistance. Many | west of Cava and on the bend of’ the 

German prisoners were taken. Bitter fighting raged in the rocky defiles as mainly 


; coastal road between Cava and Salerno. 
Threatened in all directions in the west, Kesselring transferred some of his forces 


from the east of Italy, which enabled the Eighth Army to advance to Foggia and 
beyond. Meantime, the Fifth Army was menacing Avellino, the enemy main centre. 


British troops slowly dislodged the Germans from their vantage-points overlooking 
the approaches to Naples. In this fighting the Allied air forces’ task was perfectly 
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THE WAR IN ITALY: ADVANCE OVER MOUNTAIN FASTNESSES TO NAPLES. 
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; ALL THAT IS LEFT OF FOGGIA’S RAILWAY STATION, AN IMPORTANT JUNCTION, CAPTURED Pa 
BY THE EIGHTH ARMY ON SEPTEMBER 28 AFTER A DASH ACROSS THE APULIAN PLAIN. * 
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MUSTANGS BLASTED THE GERMANS OUT OF THIS FORMER TOBACCO. FACTORY 
IN BATTIPAGLIA, WHICH THE ENEMY HAD MADE A STRONG-POINT. 
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HESE pictures show the oh 2 
difficulties of the Allied : | a 
advance from Salerno towards “ : ae P >> 
Naples, owing to the mountain- oe if 
ous character of the terrain F 
along the Apennines which 
necessitated slow going, since, 
as the photographs demonstrate, 
the mountainous country, with 
few paths, gave ample oppor- 
tunity for rearguards to snipe 
at our forces. The centre picture 





gives a good idea of a main dl 2 we ie a ae? 8 
road near Fortina, where gun- Fama 7 2 > iy tha’ t~- ny ‘t-te tt, te) 
ners and infantry spent most of ; 5 ae RS = > ad ed 


the-time hunting out the enemy, . 
and where considerable diver- 
sions were necessary owing to 
demolitions and mines. The 
view of Foggia, which the 
Eighth Army entered on Sep- 
tember 28, gives an adequate 
idea of the terrible destruction 
of the railway, a most important 
junction, at this very vital air 
base, with its dozen super- 
: numerary airfields. Although 
smashed by Allied bombers, 
Foggia was occupied by a 
characteristic Montgomery dash 
by a powerful mobile force 
across the Apulian Plain, when 
the Germans suffered heavily. 
And through bad weather, over : 
swollen rivers and mountains, - 
the Eighth Army advances. ? BRITISH TROOPS NEAR FORTINA MOVING THROUGH MOUNTAINOUS COUNTRY, WHERE THEY CHASED THE ENEMY FROM POSITIONS. 
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AN ADVANCE DRESSING STATION IN THE HILLS ABOVE SALERNO: BRITISH AND ENEMY - 


3 U.S. RANGERS—THE EQUIVALENT OF BRITISH COMMANDOS—PROCEEDING WARILY ; 
WOUNDED TAKEN BY A “ JEEP" TO AN ADVANCED DRESSING STATION. 4 


4 ALONG A MOUNTAIN PATH, ON THE TRACK OF THE RETREATING ENEMY. ; 
, d 
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FAMOUS AIRCRAFT: No. 15— THE AMERICAN LIBERATOR, TEA 


PAINTED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. TURNER, WITH THE Co- 


A LIBERATOR BOMBER TAKES OFF AT DAWN FROM AN AMERICAN AIRFIELD IN BRITAIN. LIBERATORS SHARE \ 


In the airborne bomber the landing-flaps are slightly down to 
give extra lift, and the engines, in their unusual “ flattened oval” cowlings, 
are roaring full out. In the background other Liberators, taxi-ing on the 
perimeter runway towards the turn for the westward take-off, are seen in 
the distinctive nose-down position assumed by these great aircraft in* their 
take-off run. The forward wheel of the airborne Liberator’s tricycle under- 
carriage is seen retracting into the nose of the aircraft. The lateral wheels 


made a round flight of 1800 miles to East Prussia, where they practically wiped 
out the great plant at Marienburg in which half of Germany's F.W.190 fighter 
‘planes are assembled. This was one example of the potentialities of the Liberator, 
team-mate of the Flying Fortress in the rising crescendo of daylight raids on 
Germany. Our artist's painting of this dawn scene, which he witnessed during 
a visit to a U.S. bomber station in Britain, shows Liberators starting on an 


In broad daylight last Saturday, October 9, Liberators and Flying Fortresses operational flight. 
| 





TEAM-MATE, OF THE FLYING 


WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE U.S. ArRMy EIGHTH AIR FORCE. 


FORTRESS 


LONDON NEWS— 


RAIDS. 


Oct. 16, 1943—THE ILLUSTRATED 


IN DAYLIGHT 


SHARE WITH FORTRESSES THE TASK OF FAR-RANGING DAYLIGHT BLITZ RAIDS ON VITAL EUROPEAN TARGETS. 


| 
| 


retract outwards into the wings between the engine nacelles. The span of the 
Liberator’s wings, impressively captured in this painting, is 110 ft. The 
underslung nacelles house four 1200-h.p. Pratt and Whitney Twin Wasp 
motors, driving three-bladed feathering propellers and providing a high reserve 
of power. The fuel capacity gives great range of action, an example being 
the outstanding raid on the Ploesti oil refineries on August |, which involved 
a flight of 2400 miles. Liberators normally carry a crew of eight, and their 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


armament of thirteen half-inch machine-guns includes three in the forward 
cockpit, two in the top turret, two amidships firing to port and starboard, 
two in the stern turret, and one beneath the fuselage. The bomb-load carried 
is approximately 34 tons, and the doors of the bomb bay, operated on the 
roller-blind principle, open flush with the contours of the fuselage. The black 
leading edge of the wings outside the engines is the rubber de-icing device, 
in which compressed air pulsations break away dangerous ice formations. 
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BEFORE THE ATTACK: “TIRPITZ ” LYING AT ANCHORAGE IN ALTEN FIORD. 


WY, 


BEFORE THE ATTACK BY OUR MIDGET SUBMARINES: THE GERMAN BATTLESHIP “ TIRPITZ" ‘‘SAFE"’ 
AT HER ANCHORAGE IN ALTEN FIORD, NORWAY, 1000 MILES FROM THE NEAREST BRITISH BASE. 


STVERNOY 


A SKETCH MAP SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE “ TIRPITZ “ A CLOSE-UP OF THE DAMAGED BATTLESHIP : 
ON SEPTEMBER 22, WHEN SHE WAS ATTACKED, 
* A very gallant enterprise,” 


THICK OIL CAN BE SEEN COVERING THE VICINITY 
War, 


OF HER ANCHORAGE AND EXTENDING FOR OVER TWO MILES FROM HER BERTH. 

and one which will rank amongst the greatest of the and the photograph on the opposite page shows the “ Tirpitz" surrounded by thick 

has been carried out by his Majesty's midget submarines. Involving hazards oil, which extends over a distance of more than two miles from her berth. Giving 

of the first order, they carried out an attack on main units of the German battle some idea of the magnitude and difficulties of this remarkable achievement, the 

fleet in their heavily protected anchorage in Alten Fiord, Northern Norway, inflicting official Admiralty communiqué says: “It must be remembered that Alten Fiord, 

underwater damage on the battleship * Tirpitz.” in which the ‘ Tirpitz’ lay, was 1000 miles from the nearest British base. The 
(Continued opposite. 


The attack was highly successful, 
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AFTER THE ATTACK: THE “TIRPITZ” CRIPPLED BY H.M. MIDGET SUBMARINES. 








> Sa > . .; § 
. s 
rt 





I. THE DAMAGED BATTLESHIP, WITH A NUMBER OF SMALL, UNIDENTIFIED CRAFT ALONGSIDE. 2. THICK | 3. DESTROYER DeEPréT-sHIP. 4. DESTROVER. 5. COASTAL DEFENCE VESSEL. 6. NET-CAGE FOR 
OIL COVERS THE VICINITY OF THE “ TIRPITZ’S" ANCHORAGE AND EXTENDS FOR MORE THAN TWO MILES. PROTECTION OF WARSHIPS AT ANCHORAGE. 7. TANKER. 8. TANKER WITH DESTROVER ALONGSIDE. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF ALTEN FIORD, SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE “TIRPITZ’’ AND OTHER SHIPS IN THE FIORD. 


Continued.) 
midget submarines ... had to pass through the minefields guarding the approaches the outer sea; destroyers and flak-ships screened the “ Tirpitz"’ and cruisers, with their 


to the anchorage, and after negotiating the intricate fiords, always vigilantly patrolled torpedo nets. Three of our midget submarines did not return. The Admiralty 
by the enemy, they had to carry out an attack in the strongly protected and considers that the crews of these midget submarines displayed the highest qualities 
confined waters where the ships were moored."’ Alten Fiord lies about 100 miles of courage, enterprise and skill. The “ Tirpitz,"" Germany's most powerful battleship, 
south-west of the North Cape and is more than 200 miles within the Arctic Circle. of about 40,000 tons, was only completed in 1941; her sister-ship, ‘“ Bismarck," 
Entry to the position where the “ Tirpitz’ was lying is through a channel less than was sunk in action on May 27, 1941. Nothing is as yet known of the details of our 
a mile wide under the shadow of high, overhanging cliffs, and outside the effective range new midget submarine, but it is obvious that it is an improvement on the two-man 
ot Allied bombers. Flak batteries commanded the narrow, twisting fiord, 50 miles from submarines used by the Japanese, whose maximum range is 300 miles. 
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WAR ITEMS FROM MANY FRONTS: LAND, SEA, AND AIR NEWS. 





THE ITALIAN BATTLESHIP “ VITTORIG VENETO,” WITH THE CRUISER “ DUCA D’AOSTA” 
(BACKGROUND) AND A DESTROYER (LEFT DISTANCE) ON THEIR WAY TO ALEXANDRIA. 
Our top left-hand picture was taken from “ King George V.” when the British battleship, with other 
warships, was escorting the Italian surrender fleet from Malta to Alexandria. It shows “ Vittorio 
Veneto,” a battleship of 35,000 tons, completed in 1940. Her complement is 1600, and she carries 
nine 15-in., twelve 6-in. and various lighter calibre guns. Behind her can be seen the cruiser “ Duca 
d’Aosta,”. of 7283 tons, completed in 1935. She has eight 6-in., six 3°9in. and other guns, three 





‘“ HOSPITAL LANDING-CRAFT ’’: A BRITISH NAVAL AMBULANCE THE ‘“‘ AMERI-CAN”’: THE 
MADE IN BRITAIN. GENERAL A LARGE FASCIST CONCENTRATION CAMP: A FAMILY OF 


LAUNCH AS USED BY COMBINED OPERATIONS. A BOW VIEW, AMERICAN FORCES AND 





MORE ITALIAN SHIPS REACH MALTA: THE SEAPLANE-CARRIER “ GIUSEPPE MIRAGLIA ” 
WITH SUBMARINES AND A DESTROYER LYING ALONGSIDE. 

aircraft, six 2l-in. (tripled) torpedo-tubes. Further units of the Italian Fleet to reach Malta, included 

cruisers, a seaplane-carrier, submarines and other small craft. Italy’s only known seaplane-carrier, 

“‘Giuseppe Miraglia,” is shown above (right) as she rides at anchor off Malta. Her displacement is 

4880 tons; she is armed with four 4-in. A.-A. guns, and four M.G., and carries four large and six- 

teen smaller planes, with the usual facilities for repairs, and two catapults for launching aircraft. 





PETROL CAN USED BY THE EIGHTH ARMY FREES POLITICAL PRISONERS FROM 


ANTI-FASCISTS LEAVES THE CAMP. 


SHOWING PATIENTS ON BOARD. 


This new form of naval ambulance is one now in use by Combined Opera- 

tions. It is designed to carry six patients and is fitted with that number 

of cots. Not very large, the exact dimensions are not published, it is a 

model of neatness and space-saving. The bunks, as can be seen above, 

are one on top of the other on each side of the little ship, whilst two 
others are aft, near the helmsman. 





AN AEROPLANE CRASHES ON TO A CRICKET PAVILION IN REGENT'’S PARK! FLAMES 
RISING FROM THE DAMAGED BUILDING. 


JOHN LEE INSPECTS THE CAN. 


A factory in the Greater London area has now been in operation 

for some months producing “ Ameri-cans”’ ; it was specially built 

by the Ministry of Supply and fitted with American plant for the 

production .of these cans. These cans, the perfect answer to the 

problem of conveying petrol in relatively small quantities, are much 
stronger than the old type. 


The greatest concentration camp on the Italian mainland is near the small 

town of St. Di Barraccano, and there, up to the time of the Eighth Army’s 

arrival, many of the prisoners had all but starved to death. Now our Army 

is supplying the camp with food, and those who have homes to go to have 

left. Others, of many nationalities, are awaiting the time when their 
countries shall also be liberated. 





GENERAL EISENHOWER (SECOND FROM RIGHT) MEETS MARSHAL BADOGLIO (THIRD FROM 
LEFT): AFTER THE CONFERENCE ON BOARD H.M. BATTLESHIP 


“ 


NELSON.” 


A drama was played out over London recently when an R.A.F. ‘pilot struggled at the controls of his 

crippled ‘plane for three miles to save crashing on to crowded streets. The ‘plane hit a barrage- 

balloon cable and part of its port wing was torn off, but the pilot held on grimly until he reached 

Regent's Park; then it crashed, setting fire to a sports pavilion. One airman baled out, but the rest 
of the crew were killed. Not one civilian was even injured. 


On September 30, 1943, General Eisenhower received Marshal Badoglio for a conference on board the 

battleship “ Nelson,” lying off Malta. In this picture we see (left to right) Lord Gort, Air Marshal 

Tedder, Marshal Badoglio, Lieut.-General Mason Macfarlane, Governor and C.-in-C., Gibraltar, General 

Eisenhower and General Alexander. Marshal Badoglio now has his headquarters in Southern Italy, 
from where he, and his Government, are co-operating with the Allies. 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: PICTURES OF GENERAL INTEREST TO-DAY. 








THE LANDING CRAFT (FLAK) TIED UP ALONGSIDE A QUAY. DETAILS ARE STILL ON THE SECRET 
LIST, BUT THE IMPORTANCE OF THESE VESSELS IS OBVIOUS. 
Among the many and ingenious types of craft with specialised jobs to do during an Allied invasion landing is the 
L.C. (F)}—Landing Craft (Flak). As the name implies, this type of craft has the responsible job of protecting shock 
troops and other vessels from enemy air attacks. As can be seen, the deck bristles with various types of guns, deadly 
to the Axis bombers, fighter-bombers, and dive-bombers, and judging by the photograph, these weapons are ranged 
in two long lines down each side of the vessel. Whether these craft carry troops as well as the Navy personnel is 
not known, but they appear spacious and capable of putting forth considerable power. Landing craft of all types are 
now used wherever the Allies invade, and they have proved extremely satisfactory from every point of view, both in 
the Mediterranean and Pacific theatres of war. 





THE GUNS OF AN L.C.(F.\—THE NAVY'S LANDING CRAFT (FLAK). AN IMPOSING ARRAY 
OF WEAPONS RESPONSIBLE FOR PROTECTING SHOCK TROOPS AND OTHER CRAFT FROM 
ENEMY AIR ATTACK DURING LANDING OPERATIONS. : 





ARTILLERY SPOTTER WITH WINGS: A _ BRITISH ARMY AUSTER MONOPLANE TAKES OFF 


IN A §TEEP CLIMB OVER A SISTER CRAFT. : FIGHTING FRENCH AIRMEN ATTACK A TRANSFORMER STATION NEAR PARIS: BOMBS BURSTING 
The British-built Taylorcraft Auster 3, a low-wing cabin two-seater monoplane, which has been descrived DURING A RAID BY BOSTONS OF THE LORRAINE SQUADRON. 
as the eyes of the Army, has been operating for some time in the Mediterranean theatre, and has done ‘ : : z ; 
invaluable work spotting for artillery. Carrying no weapons, the Auster relies on its amazing manceuvrability During a series of heavy daylight attacks on enemy targets in Europe on October 3, Paris and nearby 
to avoid enemy fighters. It can take off from and land on roads, and can even fly in small circles round Places suffered damage, several power stations and transformer plants being heavily bombed. Among 
a tree! Its reconnaissance work has proved invaluable. them was the transformer station at Chevilly-Larne, near the French capital, which was raided by Boston 
bombers of the French Lorraine Squadron, flown by airmen of the Fighting French Forces. Bombs can 
seen bursting in the target area. 
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BRINDISI; THE ITALIAN SEAPLANE BASE CAPTURED ON SEPTEMBER 12: SHOWING KNOLE ESTATE, SEVENOAKS, FOR THE NATION : PROPERTY OF LORD SACKVILLE, KNOLE, HAS BEEN 
, 
VEsPucci " AND * CRISTOFORO COLOMBO.” AN ARCHBISHOP’S RESIDENCE, A ROYAL PALACE, AND THE SEAT OF A NOBLE FAMILY. 





THE TRAINING-SHIPS “* AMERIGO 






ly is the possession of the superb seaplane base Built by Archbishop Bourchier in the decade that followed the purchase of the estate in 1457 and remodelled 

of = Foe yet ye Bey Bah of Italy, which fell to the Eighth Army. The two by the first Earl of Dorset in the five years that preceded his death in 1608, Knole, historic home of Lord 
training-ships found in the port, and shown above, are “ Amerigo Ves ucci,” of 3543 tons, and Sackville, and 53 acres of park, is to be handed over to the National Trust should the Chancery Court approve 
with a yt of 22,600 sq. ft., and “Cristoforo Colombo,” of 27 tons and with a sail the application made by Lord Sackville and the trustees of the Knole Estate. Part of the house would be let to the 
area of 18,700 sq. ft Both these sailing-vessels carry about 140-150 midshipmen and cadets. Sackville family for their private occupation. Lord Sackville would leave the historic and valuable contents on loan. 
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THE NEW SOVIET AMBASSADOR, M. FEODOR 


PERSONALITIES AND 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
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GUSEV, 


STANDING BY A BUST OF LENIN. 


This new photograph of M. Gusev, Soviet Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James, shows him at the Russian Embassy beside 
a bust of Lenin. M. Feodor Gusev was formerly Soviet Minister 
in Canada, and he succeeded M. Maisky in London recently. 
He has only been six years in the Diplomatic Service. 
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LORD MESTON. 
A conspicuous figure in Indian administration 
and influential in shaping the Montagu 
Chelmsford Reforms, Lord Meston died on 
October 7. He had been president of the 
Liberal Party organisation since 1936. Elected 
in 1928 to the Chancellorship of his old 
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TREBITSCH LINCOLN. 
A Hungarian Jew, an English 
clergyman, a Member of the House 
of Commons, a spy, a convict, a 
bitter enemy of the British Empire 
and a Buddhist monk, Trebitsch 
Lincoln, adventurer, died in Shang- 
hai recently. He was Liberal 
Member for Darlington in 1910. 


—— 
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COUNT CARLO SFORZA. 
Count Carlo Sforza, the former 
Italian Foreign Minister and a lead- 
ing anti-Fascist, has arrived in 
London from America. It is ex- 
pected that he will leave for Italy 
soon. His hatred of Fascism and 
his sympathies with democracy are 

features of his career. 
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COUNT CALVI DI BERGOLO, 
It is suggested that the new candi- 
date for the réle of Italian quisling 
—or leader of the “‘ Free Fascist 
movement ’—is Count Calvi di 
Bergolo, the Italian King’s son-in- 
During the present war he 
served as liaison officer on Rommel’s 

staff in Libya, 1941. 





‘€ GENERAL MARIO ROATTA. 
The Chief of the Army Staff in the 
new Badoglio Cabinet is General 
Roatta, formerly Chief of, the 
General Staff of the Italian Army, 
under Mussolini. He gained a repu- 
tation as the man who was guilty 
of atrocities in Albania. His ap- 
pointment is criticised strongly. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL 
IS HIS SON, JACOB DANIEL SMUTS. 
Field-Marshal Smuts, Prime Minister of the Union of South 
Africa, has arrived in this country for consultation and dis- 
He comes at the invitation of the United Kingdom 
Government, and while here will act as a member of the War 
His flight was made in a four-engined aeroplane. 


cussions. 


Cabinet. 


SMUTS IN LONDON: WITH HIM 
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row) the Metropolitan Alexis of Leningrad, the Archbishop of York, the Patriareh Sergei and the Metropolitan 
Nicolai of Kiev ; (back row) the Archbishop of Gorki, the Rev. F. H. House, the 
Archbishop of Riazan and Dean Nicolai 


Rev. H. M. Waddams, the 
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THE QUEEN OF TONGA. VICE-ADMIRAL SIR H. M. BURROUGH. 
Queen Salote Tubou of Tonga, or the Friendly Vice-Admiral Sir Harold Burrough has been 
Islands, recently celebrated the Silver Jubilee appointed Flag Officer Commanding Gibraltar, 
of her coronation. Congratulatory messages in succession to Admiral Sir Frederick B. 
were sent to her by the King, Mr. Churchill Edward-Collins. | Admiral Burrough was 
and Comet Oliver _—, ea! of State knighted for his services in command of the 
for the onies. rtain o' r forces are i} esco f th hich fought its 
| fchting with the Allien ; close rt o convoy which fought i 
pee ainn teenth een nrnrirtritrarmrenturecaramenecuoncnnastl Pe nwenrasernrernsen cern nmnnormnmremnr ann 
f "., 
Lene rn 
DR. GARBETT, ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, NOW HOME AGAIN, PHOTOGRAPHED WITH HIS HOLINESS 
THE PATRIARCH SERGEI (SECOND FROM RIGHT) IN MOSCOW. 
The Archbishop of York arrived back in this country recently after his visit to Russia. Whilst in that country 
he flew over large areas and spent nine days in Moscow. This picture, taken in Moscow, shows: (I. to r., front t 7. 








REAR-ADMIRAL L. H. K. HAMILTON. 
Rear-Admiral (Acting Vice-Admiral) Hamil- 
ton has been appointed Flag Officer-in-Charge. 
Malta, in succession to Vice-Admiral A. J. 
Power. Admiral Hamilton was one of the first 
captains to be promoted to flag rank by selec- 
tion, without waiting to reach the top of the 

















university, Aberdeen. 1 ; ; 
Rk LL : list. Held sea-going commands since. od 



































} LIEUT.-GENERAL EAKER. \ 
The promotion of Major-General Ira C. Eaker, Com- 
mander of the U.S, Army Eighth Air Force, to the 
rank of Lieutenant-General has been announced from 
American H.Q. in Britain. This announcement coin- 
cides with that of a new peak of intensity in the air 
warfare against Germany reached by American heavy 
bembers of the Eighth Air Force, based in Britain 


MAJOR-GENERAL H. B. KLOPPER. 

7 General Klopper, Commander of the South African 

2nd Division at the time of the surrender of Tobruk 

in June 1942, escaped recently from a prison camp 

in the mountains of Italy and reached our lines on the 

northern edge of the Foggia plain. His journey took 

him about three weeks, he turned up in battle : 
dress. He is forty years old. J 





THE NEW FIRST SEA LORD: ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR ANDREW CUNNING- 
HAM, APPOINTED IN SUCCESSION TO SIR DUDLEY POUND, WHO IS ILL. 
Sir Andrew Cunningham, before going to the Mediterranean, was Deputy Chief of the Naval 


Staff at the Admiralty, and was in charge for some months during Sir Roger Backhouse’s 
illness. Now he comes back as First Sea Lord, after a glorious career in the Mediterranean. 
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CHINA’S NEW PRESIDENT, GENERALISSIMO CHIANG KAI-SHEK, WHO HAS DEVOTED MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS TO THE TASK 
OF UNITING A NATION OF 450,000,000 PEOPLE AND LEADING IT TO ULTIMATE FREEDOM. 


On October .10 Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek was inaugurated at Chungking as President 
of the Chinese Republic. The date chosen for the ceremony was the thirty-second 
anniversary of the Chinese revolution, in which Chiang, as a young man, played a prominent 
part. Born in 1887, in the province of Chekiang, the President-to-be grew up 
in a period when China was being disorganised by other nations, and this determined 
his choice of a military career. An outstanding member of his class at the first 
Chinese military academy at Paoting, he was chosen to go to Tokyo for further 
instruction in 1907. It was in Japan that he met Sun Yat-sen, who won him to 
the cause of revolution, and his first military action was the abortive insurrection 
against the Manchu Empire in 1911. Thereafter he slipped back into obscurity for 
a period, during which he was known in connection with the notorious Green Gang 
of Shanghai, and, for a brief interval, as a prosperous stockbroker on the Shanghai 


Exchange. When Sun Yat-sen formed the Kuomintang (Chinese Nationalist Party) 
to fight against the carving-up of China by individual war lords, he chose Chiang 
as his right-hand man. From 1921 onwards, Chiang’s aim was the formation of a 
Chinese National Army, and in 1924 he organised the Whampoa Military Academy 
at Canton, destined to officer the Chinese Army of to-day. In 1926 Chiang’s army 
marched north against the war lords, and by 1928 North China had been conquered. 
Further campaigns established the authority of his Central Government, and by 1937 
he had succeeded in making China a united nation. In that year Japan struck, 
and for eighteen months Chiang had to retreat. Eventually he reached a stable 
defence line of 2800 miles, which he has held grimly through the succeeding years. 
It was during his campaign against the war lords that Chiang, in 1927, married 
Mei-ling, one of the celebrated Soong sisters, and became converted to the Christian faith. 
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““MARES AND FOALS”; BY GEORGE STUBBS, A.R.A. (1724-1806). 
(Leng by Sir Maurice Bromley-Wilson.) 
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SPORTING PICTURES BY BRITISH 
ARTISTS ON EXHIBITION. 


“SIR JOHN HENRY PALMER, BART., ON HIS FAVOURITE MARE, WITH HIS 
SHEPHERD AND PRIZE SHEEP ”’ ; BY J. E. FERNELEY (1781-1860). 


(Lent by Major Guy Paget.) 


“* PERSIAN HORSES PRESENTED TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING”; BY H. B. CHALON (1770-1849). 


— 


(Lent by Commander R. T. Bower, R.N.) 
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“THE WOUNDED DOG—PORTRAITS OF THE HEAD GAMEKEEPER AT WELHAM AND HIS SONS”; 


BY MARTIN T. WARD (?-1874). (Lent by Commander R. T. Bower, R.N.) 


This extremely interesting exhibition, now open at the Harris Museum and Art 
Gallery, Preston, was organised in response to suggestions in recent correspondence 
in ‘ The Times.” Sporting Art, an essentially British art, has been neglected for the 
last hundred years, and, as a result, the general public is very ignorant about a form of 
painting which should have a particular appeal to the sport-loving inhabitants of 
these islands. ‘' The Sporting School was started by Tillemans and Van Wyck,” says 
Major Guy Paget in his foreword to the catalogue. ‘‘ Wootton (born 1678), who had 
studied in Holland, worked with these men, often collaborating with them. . . . From 
1700 the School flourished—Stubbs, Marshall, Ferneley, Morland, Alken, Chalon, 


“STUDY OF A HUNTER’S HEAD AND A FOXHOUND” 
BY H. B. CHALON (1770-1849). 


(Lent by Commander R. T. Bower, R.N.) 
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“ HUNTSMAN AND HORSE”; BY JOHN E. FERNELEY (1781-1860). 
(From the Sixergh Castle. Collection.) 


Herring, Ward, Landseer, to mention only a very few of the artists concerned—but by 
1860 it was dead."" It was killed by the Industrial Revolution and Reform, when 
wealth passed from the landed gentry to the Northern manufacturers and the London 
financiers. ‘‘ Thus was Sporting Art killed by the machine and the machine man.” 
In this exhibition John Ferneley is well represented, Stubbs only moderately, but 
what there is is good. Chalon, who did most of his work in the North, is represented 
by as fine a collection of his paintings as has ever been seen. His ‘ Persian Horses 
Presented to his Majesty the King” (shown above) is. doubly interesting, as it not 
only shows portraits of the horses, but the Persian dress of the time. 
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THE. FORERUNNER OF THE MODERN DESTROYER: THE FIRST TORPEDO-BOATS. 
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THE FIRST TORPEDO-BOAT FOR THE BRITISH NAVY: H.M.S. “ LIGHTNING.” BUILT 
“IN 1877, HER DIMENSIONS WERE: LENGTH, 84 FT. 6 IN.; BEAM, 10 FT. I0 IN.;3 
DRAUGHT, 5 FT.; COMPOUND STEAM-ENGINE OF 460 I.H.P. SPEED, 18 KNOTS. 
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2 A&A SECOND-CLASS TORPEDO-BOAT FOR THE BRITISH NAVY; BUILT IN 1878. LENGTH, 60 FT. A FIRST-CLASS TORPEDO-BOAT, I10 FT. LONG, AS SUPPLIED TO VARIOUS gt 
“2 6 IN.; BEAM, 7 FT. 6 IN.; DRAUGHT, 3 FT. 6 IN. DRIVEN BY 100 I.H.P. STEAM-ENGINE GOVERNMENTS ABOUT 1881. STEAM MACHINERY OF 750 I.H.P., GIVING A ¢ 
$ AND FITTED WITH TORPEDO DAVITS FOR EARLY WHITEHEAD TORPEDOES. SPEED, 15 KNOTS. SPEED OF 2I KNOTS. FITTED WITH DOUBLE TORPEDO-TUBES. 4 
3 a A ON LA OC A A —-----—- -—- - --- ----—-_-- 
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WAS DRIVEN BY 350 I.H.P STEAM- ENGINE GIVING A SPEED OF 18 KNOTS AND FITTED WITH 
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FIRST-CLASS TORPEDO-BOAT FOR THE DUTCH NAVY; BUILT IN 1877. LENGTH, 76 FT. SHE 


SPAR TORPEDO GEAR. 
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A SECOND-CLASS TORPEDO-BOAT, OF ABOUT 60 FT. IN LENGTH, AS SUPPLIED TO 

VARIOUS GOVERNMENTS ROUND ABOUT 1881. FITTED WITH SINGLE OR DOUBLE 

SPAR TORPEDO GEAR AND DRIVEN BY I50 I.H.P. STEAM MACHINERY GIVING A 
SPEED OF 16-17 KNOTS. 
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The torpedo-boat was the forerunner of the modern destroyet, and these photographs 
show some of the first of this small type of warship ever to be built. They are all 
Thornycroft vessels and extremely interesting as to design and weapon carried. The 
early torpedo-boat had to count for its success mainly on surprise. This it secured by its 
speed and comparative invisibility, due to the difficulty of seeing so small an object in 
the dark ; it was severely handicapped, however, by bad weather, and had no great radius 
of action. ‘ Lightning " was the first torpedo-boat to be built for the British Navy, and 
the first practical weapon was the spar, or outrigger, torpedo. This consisted of an 





THE FIRST-CLASS TORPEDO-BOAT “ HABANA” SUPPLIED TO THE SPANISH NAVY IN 1887, 
LENGTH, 127 FT. 6 IN.; BEAM, 12 FT. 6 °IN.; DRAUGHT, 6 FT.; 60 TONS DISPLACE- 
MENT. FITTED WITH DOUBLE LAUNCHING TUBES AND DRIVEN BY COMPOUND STEAM 

MACHINERY OF 780 1.H.P. SPEED, 21 KNOTS. 


explosive charge fixed to the end of a long pole carried in the boat, the pole being run out 
over the bow, and the charge immersed on arriving near the ship. The charge was exploded 
electrically. As early as 1864 the self-propelling torpedo was produced—the Luppis- 
Whitehead torpedo. It weighed 300 Ibs., travelled under water at a speed of 6 m.p.h. for 
ashort distance, and the charge carried was 18 !bs. of dynamite. As an antidote to 
torpedoes, the fitting of nets round the hull of the double-screw ironclad turret ship. 
“ Thunderer " was tried out in 1877. The idea was soon discarded, however, as 
impracticable for ships at sea, but retained for those in harbour. 
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In the seventies of the last century most of the major navies. built numerous 
small craft designed to operate torpedoes against an enemy and with little other 
armament. The success of the type resulted in the design of an antidote—the 
torpedo-catcher, or, as later known, the torpedo gunboat—but this was not a 
success, owing to lack of speed, and a new type, known as the torpedo-boat destroyer, 
was introduced. Since H.M.S. ‘‘ Havock,"’ our first torpedo-boat destroyer, carried 
out her initial trials fifty years ago, the type has developed to an extent undreamed 
of by her inceptors and has undertaken a greater variety of duties than any other 
type in the Navy. Whereas the first ships, er known as ‘‘A" class, were 
designed for 27 knots, those belonging to ‘‘ B," ‘‘ C,"" and “ D”’ classes had a speed 
of 30 knots, the difference in the three classes os in the number of funnels. 





This series also saw the introduction of the steam turbine for destroyer propulsion 
in the ‘“ Cobra," ‘ Viper"’ and “ Velox.” In the “ Rivers” the high forecastle 
was introduced, enabling higher speeds to be maintained in rough weather. The 
first ocean-going destroyers (‘‘ Tribals "’) were oil-driven, had a greater tonnage 
and a higher speed and their contemporary, the “ Swift,"’ introduced the flotilla- 
leader to the Navy. This ship was nearly double the tonnage of any other T.B.D., 
and was under-gunned for her size, though, during the Great War, she had a 
6-in. gun mounted forward, the only instance of this size of weapon in a British 
destroyer. The success of the ‘‘ Rivers" resulted in the building of the “ G,” 
“H”™ and “I” classes, larger types, but with less speed than the “ Tribals.” 
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The 4-in. gun had now superseded the earlier 12-pounder (3-in.) and was to be | 
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\ND| EVOLUTION OF HER DESIGN OVER A PERIOD OF FIFTY YEARS. 
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pulsion the main armament for 4 number of succeeding classes, and in the ‘ K"’ class their type, and have been eminently successful. The “ J" and ‘‘ K" classes both 
jean became the only gun carried. This period also saw the first leaders so designed entered service as this war began. The realisation that convoys were the answer 
The (‘‘ Marksman" and “ Saumarez” types). With the “ R™ class came the all- to the submarine menace, if adequately protected, resulted in the introduction 
—— geared turbine and the designed speed 36 knots. 1917 saw the introduction of the “escort-type destroyer."" The ‘‘ Hunts,” the first of which were com- 
nite. i of the larger “‘V"' and “ W" classes, prototypes of all large destroyer types pleted soon after war began, were of similar design, and have been followed by two 
.B.D.. since and a most successful departure. Post-war design followed the lead set variations of the type. The larger types for more purely Fleet duties have been 
hada by the Vs" in the “A” to “I” classes, the main difference being the use of continued, and the “ N,” “O," “ P,Q" and “ R” classes have been completed, 
Rettion j 4°7-in. guns and quadruple torpedo-tubes, increased to quintuple in the ‘‘Glow-worm"’ names having been released for eight of each of these, but particulars are lacking. 
‘ G,” and the “I's,” some of the “Vand “ W” classes having had triple mountings. | Other types later than the foregoing are the “ T" class (‘‘ Troubridge "’ and 
ribals.” | The “ Tribals” of 1938 became the largest yet built for the Royal Navy, with | ‘ Tyrant" have been mentioned) and the “ C™ class (“‘ Carysfort,"’ “ Cheviot,” 


s to be | eight guns and only one set of tubes. These ships are among the finest built of | “Chequers” and others), but nothing is known of these. (Drawn by C. W. E. Richardson.) 
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HIGH-SPEED PHOTOGRAPHY. 


|S gp inignion ee photography has become a necessity to industry for revealing movements 
too rapid for the eye to follow. Such photography began as a curiosity by turning 
a camera with a shutter that opened and shut in a fraction of a second on to a moving object, 
so that in that fraction of a second a photograph of its arrested movement should be 
obtained. The earliest of these photographs were recorded on the old wet plate, and they 
naturally became easier and better when the dry plate was available. But the more 
important change was that of method. The camera remained open and shutterless; but 
the moving object was lighted up only for the fraction of a second, and the fraction could 
be very much diminished when the source of lighting was the electric spark, as it now is, 
though another source of electrons may take its place. By this and other aids and improve- 
ments the results may be not only stationary “stills,” but cinematographic pictures. 

The germ of the modern practice is found in the photographs made by Edweard 
Muybridge seventy-one years ago. He was a Kingston-on-Thames photographer who was 
making a photographic survey of the Californian coast, when he was asked to settle a dispute 
as to whether a trotting horse ever had all its 
hoofs off the ground at once. Using a camera 
with an instantaneous shutter he showed 
that it had; but a more far-reaching result... 
was that it set him off on his life’s work of 
analysing animal locomotion. 

Later, on the racecourse of Polo Alto, 
near San Francisco, Muybridge arranged a 
battery of twenty-four cameras on one side : 
of the track, across which were stretched - 
threads toeach camera. As the horse passed pe 
in front of the battery each thread it broke 
released an electro-magnetic relay operating 
the camera shutter, and a series of instant- 
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4} cocuiecs has been described as literature in a hurry, and similarly wartime 
chronicles, especially Press reports, might be termed history in a hurry. It is repre- 
sented at its best in a book entitled (from Mr. Churchill’s phrase in addressing the 
U.S. Congress) “OnE ConTINENT REDEEMED.” By Guy Ramsey (Harrap; 8s. 6d.). 
Events move too fast now for any book to be quite up to date, but the author carries his 
story to the victorious close of the Tunisian campaign, to which he applies another 
Churchillian dictum—“ the End of the Beginning.” “Mr. Ramsey relates in lively fashion 
all that he himself observed of the operations after the Navy put him ashore near Oran, 
together with many interesting reflections and conversations. Having been educated both 
at Oxford and Harvard, he is truly Anglo-American in outlook, and his personal influence 
made for good understanding. One notable feature of his work in Africa.was his persistent 
endeavour, through his paper, to get the R.A.F. supplied with suitable aircraft, instead 
of certain types which had proved inadequate. Politically, honours go to the chapter 
unravelling the tangle of French rivalries and the relations between Generals Giraud and 
de Gaulle. The author talked with Admiral 
Darlan, but some time after the latter’s 
assassination he secured a long interview 
with General Giraud, the detailed description 
of which forms the high-light of the book. 
Mr. Ramsey’s original report in the London 
Press was quoted by President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Eden. As the author says: “ It 
hit the front pages with a bang.’ 
Another bang—and we hit the title of 
“ Front Pace Europe.” By Denis Weaver, 
author of “On Hitler’s Doorstep’’ and 
“The Diplomacy of the Third Reich” 
(Cresset Press ; gs. 6d.). ‘“‘ The front page 


aneous photographs was obtained. The time opi¢ginaL PHOTOGRAPHS BY EDWEARD MUYBRIDGE Of HIS FIRST ATTEMPTS TO PorTRAY Of the daily Press,” the author writes, 


of exposure given by the shutters was one- 
thousandth of a second. Muybridge ad- 
dressed the Royal Institution, London, in 
1882, on this and other work, and presented 
to the Institution one of his original records of the trotting-horse, 
together with a long strip of its successive poses. The strip is placed in 
a sort of tambourine with openings round its circumference. This 
Zoetrope, as it was named, when rapidly rotated presents to anyone looking 
through the openings the fugitive impression of the trotting horse. It was 
the ancestor of the modern cinematographic picture. This was brought 
nearer to our time by Marey, director of the Physiological Station, Paris, 
who, among other inventions, built a camera with a disc shutter pierced 
with radial slots. This revolved in front of the lens and caused a series of 
photographs to be taken in rapid succession on the same plate. Marey’s 
rotating disc shutter gave individual exposures of about one-25,oooth second, 

The electric spark was the milestone in high-speed photography, 
reversing the way in which it must go. Instead of light from the object 
passing through an instantaneous shutter, the electric spark took the light 
to it, illumining it for the briefest instant, while the camera remained with 
open eye, without its eyelid, the shutter. Professor Worthington employed 
it early in this century to make photographs of the splash of a falling 
object into a bowl of liquid, the splash appearing as if frozen into immo- 
bility. These splashes resembled those made by the impact of a projectile 
against an armour-plate, and some inquirers found a resemblance in them 
to the frozen craters of the Moon. 

Lord Rayleigh photographed with an electric spark with a calculated 
duration of one-millionth of a second a breaking soap-bubble. Sir Charles 
Boys, about the time he was engaged in weighing the Earth, in an Oxford 
crypt, photographed a flying bullet with the spark, but without a camera. 
The bullet passed between a photographic plate, casting its shadow on it 
as it sped. The bullet, travelling twice as fast as sound, was revealed with 
extreme sharpness, as also was the bow wave of air travelling in front of it. 

The spark is unsurpassed for exposures of a millionth of a second, but 
intervals of that order are rarely needed in industrial work. A large 
output of illumination is more practically useful, and the spark’s ability 
to provide it is severely limited. What is wanted is not a close-up to catch 


THE MOVEMENTS OF A CANTERING HORSE. 


They were taken by a camera with an instantaneous shutter at intervals of one-1000th second and were  ™aterial of democratic thought upon world 
presented in 1282 to the Royal Institution, by whose courtesy we reproduce them. issues. It is history as it happens... . 





THE KODATRON SPEED LAMP. 


“‘was, and will, I hope, remain the raw 


Over and over again the facts of what the 
Nazis were preparing were reported by competent newspaper correspondents 
in Berlin.” Mr. Weaver traces broadly the growth of Nazi-ism and the 
course of events from 1936 to 1942—a task for which he is well qualified, 
as, during that period, he visited each of the countries concerned. On the 
personal side, his story is entertaining, when it is not harrowing, as in the 
tales of torture that reached him in Berlin. Later, a heart-to-heart talk 
with an anti-Nazi German in neutral Stockholm reveals much about recent 
conditions in the enemy’s country. Mr. Weaver does not neglect the 
enigma of France. Between the wars France had no outstanding 
leader, but he thinks to-day that the French Parliamentary system 
may be made to work better in the future. ‘‘ Dictatorship in any form,” 
he says, “is anathema to the French. . . . Democracy’was in decay in 
France in 1936. What has happened since will give it a new and 
healthier life.’ 

Thus we arrive at a French journalist’s book—‘‘ FRaNcE IS A 
Democracy.” By Louis Lévy, author of “ The Truth About France.” 
Translated by W. Pickles. With Introduction by Harold J. Laski 
(Gollancz ; 5s.). ‘‘ This war,” writes M. Lévy, “is an international civil 
war, and I hope it will bring the triumph of socialism.”” Answering a 
suggestion that French Communists, in opposition to Socialists, might 
institute’a Soviet and Bolshevik régime, after the Russian pattern, he goes 
on to say: “I sincerely trust that they will not be guilty of such folly. 
If anyone tried to impose on French peasants and small producers a régime 
they did not want, the result might be a reaction of which communists as 
well as socialists would be the victims. . .. Anyone who tries to force 
upon French democracy a government not in accordance with its wishes 
will find that he has let loose the bloodiest and most terrible of 
civil wars.” 

While the author of ‘‘ One Continent Redeemed ” confines his attention 
to the north, political conditions in South Africa are explained and discussed 
by another journalist in ““ Smuts anp Swast1ka.”” By Alexander Campbell 
(Gollancz ; 6s.). Here in England Field-Marshal Smuts is revered as an 


a single phase of movement, but a sequence of movements observed from a _‘ This lamp emits from a cathode-diss Elder Statesman of the Empire, whose wise utterances command our deep 


distance, as in practice a cine-camera records less quickly succeeding move- pve hee 5 a yd aon respect, whether delivered before the House of Lords or through the Press. 
ments in the pictures it makes. A large output of light becomes indispensable. pe lasting for one-5000th sec. Pith In the present volume his réle is different—that of the harassed Prime 


For this end the cathode-discharge tube, which, in another form,-:plays _fast film and a wide-aperture 


Minister governing by a narrow majority and beset by many difficulties 


such an important part in television, is brought in. It supplies electrons by paotegrete can be taken of objects caused by racial, political and industrial divergences. There are “ three 


the billion instead of in the millions of the spark. The cathode-ray tube in 


display gas glowing as its molecules were 
impacted by the invisible torrent of 
electrons passing through it. The modern 
cold cathode-discharge tube employed, 
for example, in the Kodatron Speed 
Lamp is a much more complicated 
implement. Its tube is filled with a 
mixture of rare gases in a nearly 
exhausted condition. Switched on to an 
ordinary house electricity supply of 240 
A.C, voltage, nothing happens, because 
the gas pressure can be adjusted to with- 
stand it. Switch on another high-fre- 
quency pulse and the gas gives way with 
a flash of light that, though lasting only 
one-5soooth second, is reflected in the 
Kodatron’s.circular mirror with a lumi- 
nosity of 50,000,000 candle-power, With 
it, photographs can be taken of an object 
100 yards away. 


Such a lamp snatches a single fleeting A REMARKABLE EXAMPLE OF HIGH-SPEED PHOTO- 
photograph. If the whole course of €@ GRAPHY: A CROWN FORMED BY A DROP OF LIQUID 


movement is to be followed, we turn to 
the cinematograph. In the cinema, six- 
teen pictures a second must fall on the screen to impart the appearance of continuous 
motion. The modern high-speed cine-camera will take 3000 pictures a second. This very 
high speed, when the time of exposure is reduced to one-10,o00th of a second, has 
introduced complications requiring much resource and invention to remove, and demanding 
more space than can be spared to explain. But in the net result we have a portable 
equipment like the Kodak high-speed camera, which takes a 1o0o0-ft. roll of ordinary 
film and is light enough to be carried to the object whose pattern of movement is required. 
Two examples of the kind of thing a high-speed cinema camera was asked to investigate 
were quoted by Mr. E. R. Davies, of the Kodak Research Laboratories, in a Friday dis- 
course at the Royal Institution. One was the performance of a drop forging hammer. 
It weighed eight tons and was based on some 500 tons of concrete. How much -did the 
anvil move under impact ? The figure was speculatively put at something between a quarter 
of an inch and two inches. The high-speed photographs, when analysed, showed that 
the movement was over in one-zooth of a second and the displacement was one- 
twentieth of an inch, E. S. Grew. 


FALLING ON TO A LIQUID SURFACE. 


yards from the lamp. 


- : 7 oans Three lower photographs by courtesy 
its simplest form was the Crookes tube, in which Sir William Crookes used to bo rae pmol g ee Ph Bren 








major problems : the blacks, the gold-rigged economy and the Nationalists.” 
. Mr. Campbell deals faithfully with them all, and his book, I imagine, will 
be rather an eye-opener to the ordinary 
English reader. Who, for instance, 
has heard of the Ossewa Brandwag, 
a semi-military organisation somewhat 
on the lines of Hitler’s Storm Troops ? 
Talking to some soldiers, the author said : 
“We ’ve come within an ace of losing the 
Empire altogether. Why? Because the 
people of Britain were beginning to for- 
get they had one.... The greatest 
Imperialist to-day isn’t an Englishman 
at all; he’s a Boer. His name is 
Smuts. Unless you people in Britain 
are prepared to give him or his suc- 
cessors all the aid you can, you ’re 
going to lose, not only South Africa, 
but Africa. . . The Boer Nazis 
are going to take over, and God help 
British Africa.” 

One element in modern war is 


CAUGHT BY HIGH-SPEED PHOTOGRAPHY : AN ELEC- hostile or unpatriotic manipulation of 
TRIC-LAMP BULB AT THE EXACT MOMENT OF industry, commerce, finance and scien- 


tific inventions. Much light is thrown, 
from an American point of view, on 
enemy ‘“ wangling” of this character in “ Germany’s Master Pian.” The Story 
of Industrial Offensive. By Joseph Borkin and Charles A. Welsh. With Intro- 
duction by Thurman Arnold (John Long; 12s. 6d.). Authors and introducer alike are 
U.S. Government officials, so the work may be accepted as authoritative. ‘‘ This book,” 
writes Mr. Thurman Arnold, “ is a brilliant and arresting exposition of the results of the 
disease of cartelisation.” Briefly, a cartel is a small ring of producers or distributors who 
have acquired control of markets, and use it to crush new enterprise or prevent maximum 
production. ‘‘ We cannot win the peace,” the authors declare, “if the cartel problem 
remains unsolved.” 

The psychological factor in total” war, and German thoroughness in organising it, in 
contrast to its neglect by the democracies, are discussed in ‘‘ War Wirnout Guns.” The 
Psychological Front. By George Sava, author of “ A Surgeon's Destiny” and “ School 
for War” (Faber; 6s.). ‘We must mobilise our minds.” Above all, “we need the 
psychological stimulus of a positive goal,” towards which all our efforts are directed. 
Cuartes E. Bytes. 
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—So G.E.C. Toasters are temporarily 
unobtainable, the same as most other of the 
Company’s Household Electric Appliances, 
to reappear after the war in new and better 
designs, to give you a fresh appreciation of 
how much electricity can do in the home; 
but until then metal and labour must 


requirements. 


be diverted to _ priority 
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HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 





Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2 





7,500,000 @ 
needles 3 





is a lot of needles!... 


Most people know that hypodermic needles are made of 
very finely tempered stainless steel tubing, not much 
thicker than a human hair. One of the largest manufac- 
turers of hypodermic needles tells us that in the last few 
years they have made, from our tube, altogether seven 


and a half million needles —and only one has broken in 


use. We were depressed about this one until we found that 


the breakage was due AGCLES & POLLOCK 


either to an accident §teg| Tube Manipulators 


OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM - ENGLAND 


or “very rough usage. One of the companies in the Tube Investments group. 
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Down Our Street 


Bert is on the watch 

for U boats 

out on the Atlantic. 
Under the same stars 
Mum is on the watch 
for fire bombs 

down our street. 

Dick is in Commandos 
spraying with his Tommy gun 
but you should see father 
on his stirrup pump. 

Mr. Smith’s a warden, 
Jones is N.F.S. 

Brown is an authority 


R.A.F, Jigsaw. Aerial reconnaissance photographs provide vital information 


on decontamination. 
to supplement our maps of enemy territory and require miles of film of the 


Robinson is ambulance, 
highest quality. Photography is mobilized for war, so don’t blame your dealer 
if he says “Sold out of Selo!” Claims of the Services, Industry and Science 


cofhe first. After Victory, Selo films will be plentiful again, faster and better 


marvellous with splints. 
Mrs. R. is ready 
with bandages and lints. 


When the walls are falling ’ than ever. Till then our chief task must be SERVICING THE WAR. 

and the windows blaze - ; 

then you see some action FILMS made by ILFORD 
LIMITED 


down our street. 
ILFORD LONDON 





_ Fire engines roaring— 














quick the hoses out— 
under debris crawling 

to get the stricken out. 
And where the fight is 
thickest—look ! 

the canteen van .. . 
Women cool as cucumbers 
serving cups of tea! 


Goering brought the 


wee 4) eae, 


blitzkrieg to their firesides 
but he couldn’t break ’em: 
now he never will. 
Everybody’s in it 

down our street— 

because everybody knows 
that everybody’s needed 


—Down our street. 





* * * * 


But Victory is not here yet. Therefore 
the word is: Still more service, still more 


saving. SAVE MORE. 


. ee Save for Victory 

















Issued by the National Savings Committee 
“he fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Tender, bleeding gums are danger signs, 
which neglected, lead to gum disease 


(Pyorrhea). Daily use of Forhans will H i : x 
Coie: tes pub Sena ene 'o Your destination may be secret, but your shirts are well-known 


time, prevent them altogether. —‘Viyella’ Service Shirts. Their smooth, healthy texture 
: Se rocE. A ND. Bier 


Thousands of dentists recommend Forhans Brand : . 
Special Formula Dentifrice, with its spacial anti-gum- and roomy fit make them comfortable in every climate. Cool 


infection ingredient. Don’t let pyorrhoea claim you 
as a victim. Guard against it 
now—before it is too late ! See your 
dentist, and start using Forhans 
} to-day! In three sizes. 


when it’s hot, warm when it’s not. And they 














wash and wear as only good shirts can. For 
NIGHT 








H.M. Forces only. In_ regulation colours — J Nek 
Only FORHANS white, khaki and Air Force blue. BEUTENEG TaADE Fatt 


Brand contains 
the special 
j ingredient to 
prevent gum From your retailer 


. Dr | * * 9 
RM TosT Gata your Viyella SERVICE SHIRTS |) 3¢ 0 64 per pair 


IN A PLANE BY THEMSELVES 


TEETH WITH IT”.. 


WM. PATON, LTD. - JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 
ON SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD SRE AE RES CERT 


D BOOKS HELP TO MAKE 


The Mark of Maintained 
Supremacy. 


The Mark of Maintained 
Service. 

















of that particular tobacco.” 


( "My thoughts grow in the aroma 
(Earl Baldwin, Dandee,; 1925.) 


® 

Few tobaccos couid inspire such praise ip a public 
spéech, yet all the cool sweetness and pleasure of this 
slow-burning tobacco may fill YOUR pipe at a cost 
of only 2/9¢ per oz. in Britain. Sold only sealed, in 
packets and tins. 








FieL>D CoNSOLIDATED 
i To owna LOEWE PIPE is to AircrarFt SERVICES LTD 


own a pipe whose leadership in AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


quality has never been challenged. a uae AINCEAST BER CEE ico 
, , TOLLERTON LTD. 
Take great care of it. Loewe briars FIELD AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS & EQUIPMENT LTD. 


are very scarce. 
LOEWE FREE SERVICE. You ave REPAIR & MAINTENANCE 


invited to send your Loewe Briars for 
cleaning by our experts, which will preserve Al R CRA a® EN GIN IE = N STRUM E NTS 
those in use or bring into service your 


past favourites. 


: LOEWE & Co., Ltd , 58 HAYMARKET, S.W.1 








including 3° 
Purchase Tax . each 
Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD 


LONDON OFFICE 
BYRON HOUSE ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.! TELEPHONE: ABBEY 2241 
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Good work...GOOD WHISKY 


JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 
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